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show, in science, an insularity, if not aloofness from contemporary 
thought, so frequently commented on of Englishmen in other spheres of 
work. 

The mechanical get-up of the book is all that couid be desired, and 
were the work permeated with conceptions of a later date that have 
been tried and found true, it would remain the classic that it has de¬ 
servedly been. Jelliffe. 


Nervous and Mental Diseases. By Archibald Church, M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Clinical Neurology and of Mental Diseases and Medical 
jurisprudence in the Northwestern University Medical School 
(Chicago Medical College); Professor of Neurology in the Chi¬ 
cago Policlinic; Neurologist to St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, etc.; 
and Frederick Peterson, M.D., Clinical Professor of Mental Dis¬ 
eases in the Woman’s Medical College, New York; Chief of 
Clinic, Nervous Department, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York. With 305 Illustrations. W. B. Saunders, Philadel¬ 
phia, 1899. 

There is no doubt that in the present instance the authors mod¬ 
est claim of a carefully prepared text-book is fully borne out. Text¬ 
books conform in their general scope to the multifarious types of those 
who may use them. Some are written down to the low level of quiz 
compcndianism, others shoot far above the average student’s knowl¬ 
edge, if not his actual brain capacity to utilize the facts; a third class 
of book, to which this conforms in high degree, is one that gives the 
student a carefully arranged series of facts, sufficiently extensive and 
aptly descriptive to conform to most types of disease with which he, as 
a student, and later, as a general practitioner, is liable to meet and be 
called upon to diagnose and treat in this special line. There are some 
very commendable features in these treatises, for each part of the work 
is sponsored by the respective authors, rather than its being a con¬ 
glomerate. In the opening chapters of Dr. Church’s part on neu¬ 
rology, the chapters on methods of examination are very full, practi¬ 
cal and well illustrated. The usually extensive and often cumbersome 
chapters on the anatomy of the nervous system arc, and wisely, we 
believe, omitted, and a feature of prominence is the transferral of 
such anatomical matter to its discussion in resume under each disease. 
Thus, the anatomy of the fifth nerve is briefly taken up under diseases 
of that nerve; the general morphology of the brain, with cerebral local¬ 
ization and brain lesions. This serves to give the reader a clearer 
picture than if he should have to look up the anatomy of a region from 
insufficient data in opening chapters of a text-book, or from Gray or 
Quain or Morris, with its elaborate fulness. 

The descriptions of the various diseases are unusually terse and 
characteristic. 

Dr. Peterson’s part of the work upon mental diseases embraces 
in part matter already published by this writer in medical periodicals. 
The author’s chapter upon the so-called stigmata of degeneration is 
excellent, both in regard to subject matter and illustration; it probably 
forms the best text-book exposition of this subject of our day for the 
busy practitioner. 

The classification and description of the different varieties of in¬ 
sanity are very well and clearly given. Notwithstanding the present 
prevalent belief that the best possible clinical pictures of the insanities- 
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have been published, we see much that is to be highly commended in 
the author’s presentation of epileptic insanity, and especially in the 
forceful delineation of paranoia. 

The chapter on idiocy and imbecility is undoubtedly the best that 
has been given us in any work of recent date upon mental diseases. 
The photographic illustrations of this part of Dr. Peterson's work 
leave nothing to be desired. Jelliffe. 

The Bulletin of the Ohio Hospital for Epileptics. Vol. I, Nos. 2 

and 3. July and December, 1898. Published by the Hospital, Gal- 

lipolis, Ohio. 

The first number of the Bulletin from the Ohio Hospital for Epi¬ 
leptics was evidence of good work done in that institution, and the vol¬ 
ume before 11s now confirms the favorable impressions created by the 
first appearance of the periodical. Dr. Rutter, the manager of the hos¬ 
pital, writes a short and interesting analysis of the statistics of the hos¬ 
pital since its opening, in 1893, to the present time, but the book is es¬ 
sentially the work of the pathologist, Dr, Ohlmacher. Anyone familiar 
with the details of pathological study will recognize at a glance that 
these papers are the result of much careful work, of thought, of long 
hours spent with the microscope, and of extensive reading. While, there¬ 
fore, we may not all be prepared to accept Dr. Ohlmacher’s views, we 
may read his statements with respectful attention, and with the willing¬ 
ness to be convinced. 

Dr. Ohlmacher has been in charge of the pathological laboratory .of 
the hospital for a little over two years, and during this time necropsies 
have been held on twenty-five epileptic patients. A valuable patholog¬ 
ical material has thus been collected. The lymphatic constitution, from 
his studies, acquires an importance in epilepsy that it has not previously 
received from the pen of any other writer. When his first report on this 
subject was published, not quite two years ago, he was unable to find any 
reference to similar observations. Dr. Ohlmacher approaches this sub¬ 
ject in the spirit of a scientist. He says: “I am willing to have all these 
observations received with scientific conservatism, or even skepticism, if 
need be.” 

Let us look at what Dr. Ohlmacher has really demonstrated. He 
has reported five additional cases (three previously published) of gen¬ 
uine grand rnal with prominent evidences of the lymphatic constitution. 
These were the most typical examples of “idiopathic” epilepsy in nine¬ 
teen epileptics examined after death. The remaining fourteen cases in¬ 
cluded examples of secondary epilepsy, epileptiform convulsions of 
idiocy, infantile paralysis, etc., not to be included with primary grand 
mal: and of genuine enileptic insanity with death after gradual wnYi p 7' 
where, presumably, the once present adenopathies of the lymphatic 
dyscrasia had atrophied and disappeared. The most prominent anom¬ 
aly in these five cases was a persistent thymus, with other evidences of 
the lympathic constitution; in three of these cases signs of rachitis, 
and in four of thyroid disease, were present. 

Dr. Ohlmacher has attempted to convince the most skeptical that 
the morbid anatomy of the lymphatic constitution is associated _ with 
idiopathic grand mal in the majority, if not all, cases which exhibit the 
typical characteristics of this form of epilepsy, but lie does not attempt 
to explain to us the nature and origin of this lymphatic constitution and 
the manner in which it acts. He admits that in his former paper the lib¬ 
erty of speculation with only three cases.as support for his conclusions 
mav have been abused; now that he has the pathological findings in eight 
cases his opinions have more basis. He desires to show a morphological 



